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scientifically to determine the particularized objectives of history teaching in each 
unit of instruction in the subject [p. 172]. 

The closing chapter on the "High School History Teacher," with its 

valuable statistical summaries concerning causes of failure among teachers, 

pupils' estimates of teachers, and the qualities which make an effective teacher, 

history teachers' equipment, etc., exhibits the same qualities of definiteness, 

completeness, and discrimination in selection of illustrative and biographical 

material that make the book as a whole well worth the careful attention of 

every teacher of history. 

George H. Gaston 
Chicago Nokmal College 



An analysis of the reading process. — It is undoubtedly true that no phase 
of school learning has beeen so thoroughly and successfully analyzed by the 
experimental method as reading. Furthermore, the results of this analysis 
have been so significant and so fruitful in their applications that they furnish 
the best basis of optimism for the future of a science of education built upon 
the results of experimental methods. It is also true that the series of mono- 
graphs, of which the volume 1 under review is one, constitutes the most com- 
plete and valuable single source of material on this subject that we have. 
This monograph, showing the relation of the eye to the voice in reading, 
together with its important contribution to the study of meaning, gives the 
series a degree of completeness which makes it invaluable to all students of 
education. 

By an ingenious method of correlating a phonographic record of the voice 
with the photographic record of eye-movements in oral reading Buswell has 
secured definite quantitative results concerning the eye-voice span of fifty- 
four subjects, ranging from pupils of the second grade to college students. 
Some of these results are as follows: 

1. The average eye- voice span is greater for good readers than for poor 
readers. Measured in letter spaces this span is 13.8 for the good readers 
and 8.7 for the poor readers of the elementary grades. 

2. There is a general, though irregular, development of eye-voice span 
throughout the grades from the second to the seventh. High-school pupils 
exceed the pupils of the seventh grade in eye-voice span and college students 
exceed high-school pupils. 

3. Variations in the span are more dependent on position in the sentence 
than on position in the line. 

4. The span of good readers is wider at the beginning of the sentence, a 
little narrower within the sentence, and much narrower at the end of the 
sentence. 

1 Guy Thomas Buswell, An Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Read- 
ing. "Supplementary Educational Monographs," No. 17. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1920. Pp. 104. $1 .00. 
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5. In general, the good reader varies his eye-voice span much more than 
does the poor reader. We may conclude that the good reader shows more 
regard for thought units. 

6. A relatively wide eye-voice span is characteristic of rapid readers of 
all grades of development. 

7. A negative correlation exists between eye-voice span and the number 
of fixations per line. 

8. Regressive movements of the eyes are of two types— one characteristic 
of poor reading, the other of good reading. The latter occur when the for- 
ward sweep of the eye is too long. They are correlated with wider eye-voice 
spans. 

9. Unusually long fixations are due to difficulties in the reading material 
rather than to eye-voice relationships. 

In addition to his study of the more mechanical aspects of eye and voice 
relationships Buswell made a very interesting investigation of the way in 
which these factors are related to the recognition of meaning. For this pur- 
pose he used as reading material a paragraph containing a number of words 
which might be pronounced in either of two ways. The records show that the 
introduction of these difficult words causes in general an increase in the num- 
ber and irregularity of eye-fixations and shortening of the eye-voice span in 
the case of oral reading. The greater the eye-voice span the less difficult is 
the reading, since the "subject with a wide span has an opportunity to inter- 
pret the meaning in larger units and is able to get the correct meaning before 
the voice reaches the point of difficulty" (p. 95). 

Buswell believes that the recognition of the meaning of individual words 
is attached more closely to the visual perception in the degree to which the 
reader is more skilled in reading. When difficulties arise in silent reading the 
reader falls back on the more primitive habits of reading and pronounces 
the words to make the meaning clear. The development of reading may be 
traced through three stages. 

First, the most primitive or immature stage of oral reading where the eye, the 
voice, and the meaning are all focused at the same point. Secondly, the more mature 
stage of oral reading where there is a considerable span between the eye and the voice, 
with the recognition of meaning occurring at a point nearer to the position of the 
eye. Thirdly, the stage of silent reading where the reader is entirely relieved of any 
attention to the voice and where the entire attention can be given to the eye and 
the meaning, making possible the development of a much higher degree of proficiency 

[p- i°3l- 

E. H. Cameron 
University of Illinois 

The teaching of high-school subjects. — The literature of general methodology 
has for the most part concerned itself chiefly with teaching in elementary 
schools. Up to the present only two conspicuous books have appeared which 
deal entirely with general methods of teaching high-school subjects. The 



